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as represented by the great poet ^schylus, was by no means antagonistic to the movement. The stronghold of aristocracy was in the council of the Areopagus, which had retained some of its political powers when the bulk of them had been transferred by Cleisthenes to the new council of five hundred. It was now deprived of those powers, while it retained its supreme function as a court pronouncing sentences on behalf of the gods; having no concern with offences which did not partake of the character of sacrilege.
Two great changes were introduced in the council and in the archonships. Appointment to the latter was thrown upon first to the third class of citizens, and then to the fourth also; the selection from the candidates was decided exclusively by lot, dispensing with the preliminary limitation of the number of candidates by election, and the office itself became a paid office. Similarly the members of the council were chosen by lot, and the councillors received pay from the state. In short, appointment to office by lot, and the payment of officers of state, were the two principles which made it possible for every citizen, in fact as well as in theory, to take a personal part in administration. The principle was also applied to the dikasts, so that the courts became popular courts in the fullest sense of the term; every idle citizen who preferred a day's pay in the law courts to doing a day's work had his chance of coming on to the jury panel if the lot should fall upon him. It was conspicuously an incidental result that while the dikasts, against whose judgment there was no appeal, knew very little of law, they were liable to be influenced by their political sentiments and by every kind of personal appeal.
At the same time there were offices to which appointment was not tnade by lot. The strategi, the ten generals, were elected; and on each separate military expedition one general was in supreme command. And in another respect an honorable burden was laid upon wealth. For the equipment of triremes, the great ships of war with three banks of oars, the constitution of Cleisthenes had laid the responsibility upon rich individuals among whom emulation was a point of honor. The constitution of Pericles treated the discharge of great ceremonial public functions, the equipment of embassies, the annual public performances of the national theater, and the like, In ,a similar manner j and it was a point of honor with the wealthy citizens to vie with each other in lavish expenditure and splendor in discharging these burdens.
The Imperial designs of Pericles were not compatible with the partition of power between Athens and Sparta which had been Kimon's ideal. Argos had recovered a good deal of her old strength in the Peloponnese, and Athens allied herself with Argos immediately after Kimon's ostracism. Dorian Cormth, the state most intimately